THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
done more for our mutual benevolence than  Sir
Walter.
Then commerce and industry began their lopsided
unification of the two countries; and the wealthy
bourgeoisie of Scotland became aware, not merely of
the wealth of England, but of its social advantages.
The aura of the bourgeoisie is snobbery, and snobbery
spoke with an English accent. The English schools
did something to a boy that no Scots grammar school
could do: something rather incomprehensible, but
very gratifying in its effects: they touched him with
apostolic hands, and he received that untroubled
assurance of his importance which is the birthright of
aristocracy. In time their virtue became somewhat
attenuated, and in the newer establishments it was
hardly authentic; but even a fictitious importance
was not unwelcome to many. And Oxford and
Cambridge were beyond question superior in all ways
to the universities of Scotland. So Cambridge and
Oxford and the public schools began to draw to
themselves such part of the youth of Scotland as could
afford to be received by them.
Now it is neither my purpose nor my desire to
depreciate the English public schools; and for Oxford
and for Cambridge I have nothing but reverence,
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